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A CURIOUS MEDIEVAL 
BY MONS. J. ROUYER. 
LITTLE work entitled ‘A Glance at the Use of the Leaden 
Money of Folly, and of Rebuses in the Middle Ages,” ap- 
peared in 1833. It was from the pen of C. Leber, and 
attracted considerable attention when it was issued; it was 
originally intended to serve as the Introduction to a larger 
and more important work by Dr. Rigollot, which was pub- 
lished in 1837, under the title of “‘ Unknown Coins of Child-Bishops, Fools, 
etc.” Leber’s ability as an author, and his learning, gave special value to his 
essay, which even at this distance of time retains its value, although we may 
not be prepared to accept all his conclusions as established facts. 

Having recently given considerable attention to the subject of the coins 
and medals of the fifteenth century which bear the name of Jesus (or the 
monogram I H Ss), it was a pleasant surprise to find in Leber’s work an allu- 
sion to a certain mereau of tin, bearing the sacred Name, belonging to that 
period (A. D. 1429), when it was not only a custom at Paris, but in conse- 
quence of the exhortations of a celebrated ‘‘ Gray Friar,” — Bro. Richard, as 
he was called, — it was held to be a religious duty to wear such medals. 

Leber was doubtless the first to discover in the ancient chronicles the 
reference to this mereau, or perhaps more exactly, this devotional symbol, 
and to call the attention of numismatists to the piece, for which due credit 
should be rendered him. But familiar as he was with medieval literature, he 
rarely concerned himself with numismatic questions, so that it may be said, 
without reflecting on his bibliographic investigations, that the results of his 


PIECE.' 




































1 In the Journal for October, 1895, there was a short one of the leading foreign periodicals devoted to the 
notice of a singular class of pieces, known as the science, a very interesting paper, by Mons. Rouyer, on a 
“ Money of Folly,” with a reference to a rare work by curious piece, apparently belonging to that series, but 
Dr. Rigollot, published many years ago, on the “Money incorrectly interpreted by Leber, which has been trans- 
of Fools, Child-Bishops, etc.” Shortly after that notice, lated especially for the Journa/, and the substance of 
there appeared in the Revue Numismatique (Paris, 1896), which is given in the present article. 
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excursions into numismatics, in which he occasionally indulged, were more 
brilliant than happy; and in this instance, not contenting himself with point- 
ing out the passages which inform us of this venerable jeton, he sought to 
give an explanation which further knowledge obliges us to reject. 

Some explanation of this statement seems to be required. 

It is well known that Bro. Richard, whose name appears in French annals 

about 1428, was a Franciscan monk who was devotedly attached to the cause 
of Charles VII, at the time when he was striving to deliver his kingdom from 
English rule. Paris was under the control of the English, when, in April, 
1429, under the guise of religion, and in appearance at least, with no _politi- 
cal purpose, he came to Paris to deliver a series of sermons; in the course of 
these addresses, like the good friar that he was, he inculcated upon his hear- 
ers, whose number was seldom less than five or six thousand, the veneration 
of the sacred name of Jesus, which the great body of Franciscans had recent- 
ly, and with remarkable success, begun to teach as the duty of the faithful. 
This led him to recommend to his hearers, as of saving efficiency, the wear- 
ing of medals of tin bearing the name of the Saviour. 
"His mission ended, the friar retired from Paris near the end of April, 
scarcely realizing the tender regret which followed his departure, so thor- 
oughly had he won the esteem of the entire community. But three months 
later a marked change came over the popular mind, when it was learned 
beyond a doubt that Bro. Richard must thereafter be recognized as a pre- 
tender of wondrous skill, for instead of being the religious enthusiast which 
he had professed himself, he was in truth one of the most resolute and active 
agents of the French King. It is easy to understand the revulsion of feeling 
which followed this discovery; the revelation of his true character could not 
fail to aid the English party, and to turn the hearts of his former followers 
against the preacher and his doctrine. ‘It was then,” says the old chronicle, 
“that many of the Parisians ceased to wear the tin mereau bearing the name 
of Jesus, which he had given them,”' and which they therefore carried only 
about three months, or from the middle of April until the following July, 
1429. 

Just what the device upon the medal which Bro. Richard distributed was, 
we do not certainly know, but the type was doubtless a monogram of the 
sacred Name, similar to that which had been introduced by St. Bernard of 
Sienna, and which, by the zealous efforts of the Franciscan Order, speedily 
gained a wide circulation. Clearly it was not such a device as Leber de- 
scribes, and he was perhaps not well informed concerning that ‘ devotion.” 
It chanced that there fell into his hands a jeton of lead, much worn, and 
in its incomplete legend he had deciphered the word trsv ; this was sufficient 


1 See the “Journal of a Citizen of Paris, under the the quarto edition in “ Memoirs for Use in a History of 
Reigns of Charles VI and Charles VII,” page 125 of France and of Burgundy,” Paris, 1729. 
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to lead him to conclude that he had found the tin “‘ mereau” of Bro. Richard, 
and he accordingly published his discovery. An engraving of the jeton is 
civen — Figure 5, in one of the three plates which accompany his work.’ 

Our author tells us that the obverse of the piece was too badly worn to 
be decipherable,? but that he could distinguish enough to convince him that 


portions of a rebus remained which we will not now pause to describe. 


On the reverse, however, in the field, there is evidently another rebus, 
and this is very complete. 
other, whose type clearly shows they represented the gold 
“ saluts,” struck in great numbers by the English in France, during the reign 
of Henry VI; but in describing them Leber uses the word “ eczs,” apparently 
wishing to retain the heraldic name of the coin: then follow what he calls 
‘the words Vo. VO. FRA. FRA. FRA.” 


Here we see two pieces of money, one over the 


coins called 


The whole is surrounded by a legend, of 
which the only portion which remains legible is AvCTORE IESV PETRVS. . . 

Leber wisely says that he does not dare to affirm that this ‘“‘ medal” en- 
tirely agrees with that which he wishes to recognize in it. ‘ Yet the perfect 
conformity of the ecw to the Franco-English coins of Henry VI, and the name 
of Jesus inscribed in the legend, recall so naturally the tin mereau mentioned 
in the old chronicle cited, that” as he continues, “it is proper to consider the 
identity of the medal [of Bro. Richard] with this mereau, as at least very 
probable.” 

Evidently our author adhered strongly to his theory, whatever its value 
may actually have been, and he gives the following explanation of the rebus, 
in which he had recognized nothing but an enigma: —‘ This mereau being 
to all appearance an ‘ex voto’ of the monk which he had distributed in Paris, 
we can seek for the expression of this vow in the playful words which form 
the abbreviations vo. vo. FRA. FRA. FRA. If Bro. Francis, the Franciscan 
monk, did not intend to say ‘ Votum vovit Frater Francis Franctscanus, or 
something equally curious [édarogue] and having the same meaning, I must 
leave the enigma’ to be solved by some one better able than myself to 
decipher it.” ' 

The reasons Leber had for styling Bro. Richard “ Bro. Francis” he does 
not give us, and we can hardly see in such study as we have been able 
to give,‘ how he could have seriously offered this solution. But we will not 
pause to argue that the slightest research would have proved that there could 
have been no connection between Bro. Richard and the piece Leber de- 
scribes, for various characteristics show it was issued at least a century later 


1 This plate will be found opposite page 30 of that by calling the monk “ Aro. Francis Richard” he 
Leber’s work. flattered himself he had taken a long step towards har- 
2 See page 31 of his essay. monizing the facts with his theory. (See his work, p. 


3 See pp. 31 and 32 of his essay. 23.) We have no knowledge of any document in which 


4 We can well imagine, however, that Leber did this 
to strengthen his case, and with the purpose of giving 
weight to his readings, and we may believe, further, 


Bro. Richard is called by any other name; if any such 
exists, it must be an exceptional instance, without any 
bearing on the present case. 
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than the time the Franciscan monk was delivering his impassioned addresses 


n Paris 

We may add that this piece has no claim whatever to be included among 
mereaux made for religious purposes, or as symbols of devotion, properly so 
called. This is evident from a second example of a similar jeton, with a dif- 
ferent obverse, published in the Revue Mumismatique in 1887 (plate II, fig. 


22), by the late Mons, A. Danicourt, of which we give an engraving ; this 
shows it to be a so-called “ coin” of a ‘“ Child-Bishop,” without any actual 


value, but belonging to the well known class of pieces of folly, and made at 
Amiens in the second half of the following century'—‘‘ money” cast in lead, 
to be scattered as “ largesse,” in the yearly burlesque of the solemn ceremo- 


monies* which attended the enthronement of dignitaries of a more sacred 
haracter than the one who is named on the piece we are considering. 

It was one of these child dignitaries who is commemorated on the piece 
under notice, whose name, if we read it correctly,3 was Pierre Henin, and he 
was the Child-Bishop—‘ Bishop of the Innocents,’—at the Abbey of St. 
Martin-au-Jumeaux, at Amiens. The following legend, which surrounds the 
historic ‘cross fleuronee,” is not at all doubtful : — MONETA. EPI. SCTI. MARTINI. 
\D GEMELLOS. (Money of the Bishop of St. Martin’s at Jumeaux.) The form 
of the characters, as well as that of the cross, fixes its date as in the reign of 
Francis I. 

As to the type of the reverse, which Leber had already published, we 
can but be surprised at the manner in which Mons. Danicourt speaks of it. 
He gives the same reading as that of his predecessor, — Votum vovit Frater 
Franciscus Franciscanus, — yet one can not fail to see that he does not place 
much confidence in the explanation, although he does not absolutely reject 
it; without proposing any other interpretation, he merely inquires whether 
this is really the way in which it should be read. 

But it is time to put an end to the flights of imagination in which Leber 
allowed himself to indulge, and to show the real meaning of the terms which, 
not without reason, he called “ singular” [darogues|, founding his interpre- 
tation on the story of a monk whose true name he could not have given 
without overthrowing his theory. Every one knows that Picardy was for a 
long period the privileged home of the rebus, and that the greater part of the 
‘coins of the Innocents” known to have been made at Amiens, includes many 
similar productions, most of which still await their Aedipus to read them. 

Among the rebuses which it has been possible to decipher, we find few 
that give evidence of any very brilliant sparks of wit. That under considera- 


1 See Rigollot’s work as cited above. who distributed gifts of fictitious money, in imitation 
2 The reader who recalls the previous article in the of the custom of the newly consecrated Bishop when he 
Journal will remember that at certain seasons, usually first entered his cathedral. — Ep. 
as a part of the festivities following Christmas-tide, it 3 According to Danicourt, the reading of the name 
was customary to elect from the choristers of the larger HENIN is not absolutely certain (Rev. Num., 1887, p. 62), 
churches, the abbeys and cathedrals, a “ Boy-Bishop,” but this is of no special consequence in this discussion. 
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tion, in whose devices Leber thought he saw such singular meanings, cer- 
tainly ranks among the best. The “ sentiment” which it carries is expressed 
in Latin. Pierre Henin salutes his dvethren (who perhaps were choristers of 
the Abbey of St. Martin, or it may be those who came to witness the jovial 
festivities of his mock grandeur), in choice terms, which are filled with the 
spirit of the apostolic salutations in the Epistle of St. Paul. Here, then, is 
the key to their meaning : — 

On the field we see two of the gold coins called ‘ Saluts,” placed one 
upon the other, as described above. The freedom and flexibility of the rules 
of orthography at the time when the rebus was in fashion, readily allowed him 
to use “ Saluts” to express “ Salus.” This word Salus, therefore, we must 
retain instead of Sa/ués, in giving our explanation. Then follows the syllable 
vo twice repeated, and finally rra thrice expressed. With this before us, it 
is hardly necessary to add that we thus have vo ézs and Fra ¢ves.'. One is 
tempted to ask, so clear is this apparent puzzle, how it is possible that there 


should have been any one unable to tell its meaning at sight ! 

However this may be, it is easy to see that the rebus itself requires no 
explanation, and if we now complete the meaning by combining the legend 
with the rebus, IN. SALVTIS. AVCTORE. IESV. PETRVS. HENIN., we shall at once 
understand the tenor of those joyous salutations, at once ephemeral and pre- 
latic, which the Child-Bishop bestowed upon his improvised flock, who 


thronged to welcome him and receive his leaden bounty. And truly the ex- 
pression was not ill-chosen : — Salus vobis fratres, in salutis auctore Fesu.— 
Petrus Henin. Remembering that Sa/us means not only bodily health but 
spiritual salvation, — health of soul, — we translate it, ‘ Health to you, Breth- 
ren, through Jesus, the author of [spiritual] health. — Peter Henin.” 

Here indeed we find something very different from Votum vovit, and the 
rest of Leber’s singular explanation! But who can regret the labor which 
releases numismatics from such bizarre interpretations ! 


THE JENNY LIND MEDAL. 


Dr. F. Parkes Weber, of the London Numismatic Society, has kindly in- 
formed us that the bust of Jenny Lind, on the medal described and illustrated in 
the July number of the current volume of the /ourna/, is the work of the engraver 
Carl Radnitzky, of Vienna, or an American copy of one engraved by that artist ; it 
would seem most probable that it is a copy, and, if so, it would be interesting to 
know the name of the American engraver. Could it have been the late George H. 
Lovett, whose shop was quite near Barnum’s famous Museum on Broadway, New 
York? We shall be very glad to receive information on this point, from any one 
familiar with the history of this piece. 


1 It is hardly necessary to explain that 47s is the Latin word for ¢wice, and ¢res signifies three. 











——. 
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TEN UNDESCRIBED SPANISH-AMERICAN PROCLAMATION 
PIECES. 
BY BENJAMIN BETTS. 


Avovur thirty years ago, my attention was incidentally attracted to a 
group of Medals, and Medallic Coins, which, up to that time appeared to 
have been treated by numismatic students in the United States, with unde- 
served neglect. The series to which I refer is that very interesting class of 
pieces issued by individuals and municipalities, upon the accession to the 
throne of the Spanish Kings, and known generally as Proclamation Pieces. 
The first of which we have any knowledge, were struck upon the accession 
of Philip II in 1555; and the beginning of each reign since that time up to 
and including that of the late King (Alfonso XII), has been marked by 
the appearance of a greater or less number of these medallic mile-stones, 
embodying, if carefully studied, much historical information. 

But few publications concerning them have as yet appeared; and xone 
in Lenglish,as far as known to the writer; a few which were struck in the 
Spanish-American Colonies previous to 1788, were described by the late C. 
Wyllys Betts, in his ‘* American Colonial History illustrated by Contemporary 
Medals,” New York, 1894, but these are but a very small portion of those 
issued. The most recent, and also the most important of these works, is that 
entitled ‘‘ Medallas de Proclamaciones y Juras de los Reyes de Espafia, por 
Adolfo Herrera.” Published at Madrid in 1882. In this great volume, three 
hundred and fifty-two pieces relating to the Spanish Colonies in America, 
are minutely described. 

In exploring this fruitful field, I have been so fortunate as to unearth 
ten that are entirely new, as well as etghteen others that are more or less 
marked varieties of those already described; thus making a total of three 
hundred and eighty, classed as distinctly American: that there are many 
others yet to be noticed is very probable. 

The ten descriptions which will be given in this paper, are the fez above- 
mentioned as entirely new, and will be followed in a future number of the 
Fournal, by an article in which the e¢ghteen varieties will be described, 
and the points in which they differ from the published examples fully 
noted. 

In the use of the terms right and /eft, the observer's right and left are to 
be understood, except where reference is made to the right or left of a figure 
on the medal, in which case the meaning is obvious. The sizes given are in 
millimeters. The variation in the dates appearing on the medal from those 
of the Proclamation in Spain, it is probably unnecessary to explain, are due 
to the length of time required for the announcement of the accession of a 
new King to reach the Colonies. 
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LOUIS I. Proclaimed 17 January, 1724. 
Havana, Cuba. 


1. Odverse. Bust to right, with mantle. Legend: Lvispr ( ) D Espa (in- 
cuse). Reverse. Two keys vertically arranged, the bows at top, and the wards 
turned to right. Legend (above) ¢ HA( )ANA © (below) OQENDO (the Ns are 
reversed). Edge plain. Silver. 20. This example being pierced at top, 
it is impossible to supply the missing letters. 


CHARLES III. Proclaimed 11 September, 1759. 


Oaxaca, Mexico. 


2. Obverse. Bust in armor to right, with peruke, mantle and Order of 
the Golden Fleece; beneath the bust, oaxaca Legend: cvivs. ESTIN.... RC 
y |The character before the second c appears to be a monogram, but is not 
readily decipherable. Seecut.'] caroit; at bottom completing legend « m1 « 
Border serrated. Reverse. A crowned shield, bearing a rampant lion facing 
right; a wide border at the sides and bottom, has on its sides four crosses 
[saltires], two on each side, and at the bottom two more of the same form 
with an orb between. In the field at each side is an ornament composed 
of pellets. Beneath the shield GRanoillana. Legend: HIsp. ET. IND..... VE4. 
pROCLA and at bottom, «1760+ Border serrated. Edge engrailed oo 0 
Very rude. Silver. 36. 

Quito, S. A. 

3. Obverse. Bust to left, with peruke, mantle and Order of the Golden 
Fleece ; beneath the bust are two hemispheres, overlapping; in the field to 
right, and close behind the head is an ornament of six pellets « Legend: 
CAROLYS III HISPA'REX. everse. A crowned shield with the arms of Spain: 
Quarterly, castles in first and fourth; lions in second and third quarters, for 
Castile and Leon; a pomegranate in the centre on an escutcheon of pretence, 
for Granada. The crown, which has high open arches, is large in proportion 
to the shield. Legend (left) vrragve (right) ENgviTo 176. Edge plain. 
In high relief. Silver. 33. 

Mexican ? 

4. Obdverse. Armored bust to right, laureated, the hair tied with ribbon. 
Legend: CAROL m1 * Dé1* Gpra and below the bust: 17s* Border serrated, 
Reverse. At top is a large crown with spreading arches, from which is sus- 
pended what appears to be an old-fashioned iron pot with a cover and three 
feet, between two pillars entwined with ribbons. Legend, reading downward 
on the left: * -12°bv*#1D23 °&x* aqr’° Border serrated. Edge 
plain. Struck from dies. Lead. 35. 

1 The characters and letters on the coins have been a better idea of the singular form of the rude mono- 


followed as closely as possible with the material ob- grams, etc., than any verbal descriptions can do. Many 
tainable. The plates which accompany this article give letters were made with broken punches. — Eps, 
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This is a most extraordinary production; probably the work of a country 
blacksmith, whose stock of punches in various stages of dilapidation, seems to 
have been utilized to their utmost capacity ; thus u turned to right becomes 
c; 8 turned upside down serves in place of R on both obverse and reverse ; 
v is worked for all it is worth, doing duty also as E and L; P appears in one 
case as k; s is made to answer in place of 6 and on the reverse a broken 8 is 
compelled to serve for s; 1 thrown over on its side is transformed into H; and 
some others (seemingly fragments) cannot be placed with certainty. Some 
are placed with the tops of the letters outward, others inward. In short we 
have here a conundrum of the first class. Who will undertake to solve it? 
We can conjecture that the reverse inscription was intended to read some- 
what as follows: *HIs'pA(N) ET (1N)D(IA)R(U)M * (R)EX * C(A)RL but the 
ingenuity which is required to find these letters may be thought hardly 
inferior to that of the engraver who made the dies. The style of the face 
somewhat suggests Aztec art. The locality where it was struck is unknown. 


Santa Maria del Rosario, Cuba. 


5. Obdverse. Profile bust in armor to right, with peruke and frill. 
Legend: CARLOS.II1.D.G.HISPAN. REX. Border corded. Reverse. A small 
tree or shrub, with a bird nested upon it to left; at the roots of the tree 1760. 
Legend: jshp. rviz. s. M. R. @@@ Border corded. Edge plain. Silver. 30. 

Herrera describes a piece with a bird nesting upon a small tree on the 
reverse, almost exactly identical in design with the above, except that it has 
a different legend, which reads QUIEBRAXAHA H\D DOMINGO RUIS@ A piece 
exactly the same as the one described above is in the collection of Mr. Geo. 
H. Skilton, of Brooklyn, except that the name on the reverse is spelled rutc. 
In view of the fact that Santa Maria del Rosario is a place of considerable 
importance, situated within twenty miles of the City of Havana, we think that 
we are justified in regarding S. M. R. as the initials of the town to which 
we have attributed it. 


CHARLES IV. Proclaimed 17 January, 1789. 


Chihuahua, Mexico. 


6. Obdverse. Armored bust of the King to right, in profile, with mantle 
and Order of the Golden Fleece; the hair long, and tied with ribbon. 
Legend: CAROL * IV‘ D* VOCAT* INDIAR * LV°ER A‘ P* A ‘* TRIVMPH * [several letters 
are combined in monograms.| Beneath the bust 1790; rimraised. Reverse. 
In the field a rude crown. Legend: JvDEX ECCLES & CLERVS CHIHVAHV* Rim 
raised. Edge plain. Very rude. Silver. 38. 


Cumana, Venezuela, S. A. 


7. Obverse. Bust to right in profile, with peruke and mantle. Legend: 
CAROLVS 4°D'G HISPAN’REX Rim slightly raised. Reverse. In-field Tovr in 








aa ie 
y, 7Careli IV Hisp.\ 
ji ee Ind. Reg Proclannad 
/ tio Aueousta An lopin'\ 
Nova Hisp. diz NVIS- 
JanvaMD<elrooxx » 
aD. Jandtio Maria de | 
Victoria Salagafyias /; 
at Mock esumng Magno, 
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monogram, with the ¢z/de above. Legend: D* ANDTESFRS* Por [the last two 
letters may be op or gp combined] «cvmana at bottom *1789° Rim slightly 
raised. Edge plain. Silver. 28. 

The above is the first instance within my recollection in which an Aradze 
figure (4) is used in connection with the title of the sovereign, although such 
use was frequent in the following reigns. The monogram on reverse bears a 
very close resemblance to that used by the students of Salamanca, who on 
graduating from college, painted them in red on the walls of the neighboring 
houses, the meaning being vicror. From this practice doubtless originated 
the saying “ they painted the town red.” The individual responsible for the 
issue of this piece was not improbably a graduate of Salamanca, and availed 
himself of this means to advertise the fact. 


Puebla de los Angeles, Mexico. 


8. Obdverse. Rude profile bust in armor, draped, to right, the hair in a 
queue. Beneath the bust sancnez Legend: CAROLVS IV. REX CATHOLICVS 
Reverse. Inscription in nine lines: Caroli 1V Hisp. | et Ind. Reg Proclama | 
tio Augusta Angelop. in | Nova Hisp. die xvi | Janva. MDccLxxxx° | a‘D* 
Jgnatio Maria de | Victoria. Salaset Frias | et Moctesuma Magno | Vexillifero | 
we- Edge plain. Very rude. Silver. 40. 

The Moctesuma here mentioned was perhaps the local magistrate of the 
town (the Alferez Real) and may have been a lineal descendant of the ill- 
fated Montezuma, as members of the family remained for many years after the 
Conquest, and were persons of note and influence. 


Santo Domingo, W. J. 


g. Obverse. Bust to right in armor, the hair long and flowing. Legend: 
CAROLO IV * HISP. ETIND. R. F. 0. 1789 Border corded. Reverse. Crowned 
key (vertical) supported by lions, the wards at top turned to left. Legend: 
HISPANIOLA OFFERT. [RT in monogram] PRIM. POSTCASTELL. Border corded. 
Edge ~~~~~~~__ Silver. 31. 

This device is quite similar to an earlier one of Charles III, described by 
Herrera as 97 under the Proclamation pieces of that monarch. 


FERDINAND VII. Proclaimed Heir to the Crown in 1790; succeeded rg March, 1808. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 


10. Obdverse. Armored bust to right, nearly facing, with mantle and 
frill; the hair long and flowing. Legend: FERN 4 D VIL. sp. EY * IND REX. 
Border corded. Reverse. A mountain on which is a castle with three towers; 
on each side and over the castle a ribbon on which is FEINANDO. vii * (the n’s 
reversed). Legend: PROCLAMATUS ‘IN MONTEVIDEO 1808. Border corded. 
Edge plain. Veryrude. Silver. 36. 
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H{. P. Varela, in his work entitled “Ensayo de un Catalogo Descriptivo 
de las Medallas de Proclamaciones de los Reyes de Espajia,” published at 
Havana in 1863, gives the following description of a piece of Charles IV as 
being in the collection of Don Pedro Alonzo O’Crowley, viz.: 

a.  Obverse. PROCLAMATUS IN MONTEVIDEO 1789. everse. His arms 
surrounded by the legend: CASTILLA ES MI CORONA 

Herrera in his great work, makes no mention of any piece pertaining to 

evideo, except the O’Crowley piece, which he copies from Varela; curi- 


ously enough however, he describes two pieces of that city, differing in size, 


but classes them as uncertain (zzczerta). They are as follows, viz. : 


Odverse. \Laureated bust in armor, to right; beneath the bust 1808. 
Border corded. Reverse. A mountain peak with tower, and on a ribbon 
above FEINANDO ‘ vi Border corded. Silver. 29. 
c. Ob . Armored bust to right, laureated: beneath the bust 1808. 
Reverse. Field blank. Legend: Fretnanpo‘ vi. Silver. 22. 
The larger of these (size 29), is described in the Fonrobert catalogue 
(No. 6480), but is attributed to Mexico. 


NUMISMATICS POPULARIZED. 


We were glad to see in the Mew York Herald for the 26th September 
last, an excellent article on Medallic Art, elicited partly by the medal recently 
presented to Mr. Samuel P. Avery, of the American Numismatic and Arch- 
aeological Society of New York, by some of his friends, to record their 
sense of his eminence as a connoisseur and patron of all the arts, and partly 
by his generous gift to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, of a 
collection of fine modern medals. This article was made more intelligible 
as well as more interesting to the reader who is not familiar with numisma- 
tics, by five illustrations of recent medals, four of which were designed by 
Scharff, who engraved the dies for the Avery medal, and the fifth was that of 
one of Chaplain’s productions, who is one of the most distinguished of the 
modern French medallists. The four by Scharff were a profile bust to 
right, of Cabanel; a similar profile bust of Meissonier, but to left; the third 
was his ‘ Washer Girl,” which portrays with wonderful sympathy the charms 
of a ‘‘ Viennese beauty ;” and the fourth shows a portrait of Her Gracious 
Majesty Victoria, as the maiden Queen in 1837, jugate with her portrait as 
the Empress Queen on her Diamond Jubilee in 1897. The fifth was also a 
portrait medal—that of Sarah Gustave Simon, by Jules Clement Chaplain, 
who was born at Mortagne, France, in 1839; he is a member of the “ Jwstitut.” 
The four medals named, by Scharff, are thought to be among the best works 
of that artist. 
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‘In Vienna,” says the article from which we quote, ‘there has arisen a 
school of medallists, mainly influenced, it is true, by the feeling of French 
medals, but still entirely national and characteristic. The foremost ex- 
pounder of the Viennese school, Anton Scharff, designer of the Avery medal, 
referred to above, was born in Vienna in 1845, and studied the art of die- 
cutting under his father. It was not, however, until after a trip through 
France and Italy, which he devoted to the study of the medallic art, that he 
developed the remarkable genius that he undoubtedly possesses. His ren- 
dering of a portrait is highly decorative.” The truth of this tribute to his 
ability is fully borne out by the examples illustrated. 

The same writer remarks on ‘the two epochs in the history of the art, 
when there were worthy prototypes of our latter-day medals. When the 
coiner’s art most flourished in Greece, when Kymon and Evaneitos signed 
the dies which they made, like any other artists, the Greek coins presented, 
as Mr. W. J. Stillman has well said, ‘the purest form of decoration the world 
has ever seen.’ Again, during the wonderful times of the Renaissance in 
Northern Italy, at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, it became a fad, led by the painter folk, to model beautiful 
medals in wax, usually with a portrait on the obverse, and a local or myth- 
ological subject on the reverse. These were cast in bronze, by a special 
method of charcoal moulding, and retouched by the artist, the process being 
repeated as often as circumstances dictated, using the same model for sub- 
sequent casts. 

“The medal commemorating the visit of the Greek Bishop, John Pal- 
eologus, to Rome in 1493, the work of Vittorio Pisano, is usually taken as 
the starting point of modern medallic art, and Pisano is acclaimed the 
pioneer in an art which Benvenuto Cellini and (legendarily) Raphael later 
practiced, along with a score of less prominent artists.” 

The writer then gives some account of French medallists, and expresses 
the belief that public interest in the art is evidently on the increase. He 
finds proof of this in the treasures stored in the Central Park Museum, in 
recent exhibitions by the Grolier Club and other societies, and in other 
directions, which seem to him to show that medals of a high character are 
more and more attracting popular attraction. We are glad to find that such 
is the opinion of the writer in the Hera/d, and we hope that the wealthy 
patrons of art in the metropolis will extend the hand of encouragement to 
those who are struggling, at times it seems almost without hope, to revive 
in our own time, and in our own country, the glories of the ancient medal- 
lists. Articles like that to which we refer must surely stimulate that liber- 
ality which is no less necessary to success than artistic genius, while they 
cannot fail to enlighten the public mind on a subject which so well rewards 
careful study. 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 
BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
(Continued from Vol. XXXII, p. 16.) 
The following insertions are to be made: 
V. THE UNITED STATES. 
b. 3: P? ofessional Societies. 

1173. Obverse. Within laurel branches, the Brooklyn bridge, with steamer. 
Above: Nn. y. s. p. A. (New York State Pharmaceutical Association.) Below, a large 
mortar, with pestle. Upon its foot: kK. c. |p. s. (King’s County Pharmaceutical 
Soc lety ) 

Reverse. Blank. 

Gilt bronze. 26. 41mm. With cross-bar and pin, attached by rings. Upon it: 
MANHATTAN BEACH 97. In my collection, the gift of Dr. Albert H. Brundage of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

F. 2. /rregular Practitioners. 

1174. Obverse. Within a spiral whorl the radiant sun. Inscription: THE MAG- 
NETIC VORTEX. 

Reverse. The All-Seeing Eye, irradiated. Inscription: * I. I. KEELY, PRACT* 
DEMONSTRATOR * | OF HUMAN | (within inner circle) & PHRENO MAGNETISM. | 1846 

Lead. 18. 28mm. I owe rubbings to Messrs. S. H. & H. Chapman of Phila- 
delphia. 

VI. GREAT BRITAIN. 
A. Personals 


John Dalton (1766-1844), of Manchester. Discoverer of Color Blindness. 

(1066.) Odverse. Within circle, head, to left. Upon truncation: J. MOORE. F.- 
Beneath: DALTON Inscription : PRESENTED BY THE LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY | ‘ OF MANCHESTER ° 

Reverse. Within crossed laurel branches, a sphinx, upon base, to left. Beneath, 
at right: J. MOORE. F. Below, three circles (2 | 1); the first, at left, is empty; the 
second, at the right, contains a point; the third, an upright line. Inscription: THE 
SOCIETY INSTITUTED FEBRUARY 28™ Exergue: 1781 

Bronze. 37. 58mm. I have photographs from Prof. Walter Whitehead, of 
Manchester, through the kind aid of Dr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham. 

Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882), of Down, Kent. Physiologist. 

Besides No. 1120, there is: ° 

1175. Odverse. Bust, to left. On truncation: ALLAN WYON SC. 

Reverse. Within a wreath of plants (Ampelopsis, Drosera, Primula, Nepenthes, 
etc.), identified with Darwin’s researches : MDCCCIX | CAROLVS | DARWIN | MDCCCLXXXII 
Exergue : ALLAN WYON 

Silver, bronze. 35. 55mm. Record of the Royal Society, 1897, p. 130, fig. and 
p. 195, No. 62. The Darwin medal of the Royal Society. Communicated to me by 
Mr. Theodore E. James, Clerk of the Society. 

Dr. Richard Greene (1716-1793), of Lichfield. 

1176. Obdverse. Bust, to left. Upon shoulder: 1. G. 4. (John Gregory Hancock.) 
Inscription : RICHARD GREENE COLLECTOR OF THE LICHFIELD MUSEUM DIED JUNE 4, 
1793 AGED 77. 

Reverse. A Gothic porch. Inscription: WEST PORCH OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 
Exergue: 1800. Upon rim: PENNY TOKEN PAYABLE BY RICHARD WRIGHT LICHFIELD. 

1 The Prince of Wales has recently been elected an here to give a list of the non-professional medals of 
Honorary Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, the Prince. 


London (London Lancet, 24 July, 1897). This fact is 2 I had supposed this person an irregular practition- 
merely mentioned, as it would be out of place to attempt er, but he seems to have held a Scotch degree. 
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Copper, bronze. 23. 36mm. Only seventy-two struck. Notes and Queries, I, 
1850, p. 167; Grueber, Mum. Chronicle, XI, 1891, p. 397; Dict. of (British) National 
Biography, X XIII, p. 66; Pye, p. 35*, No. 2; Atkins, p. 181, No. 1; Sharp, p. 24, 
Nos. 1-2; Batty, I, p. 34, Nos. 437-8. 

Dr. William Harvey (1578-1657), of London. 

Besides Nos. 653-5 and 910, see below, under Medical Colleges. 

John Locke, M. B. (1632-1704), of Oxford. 

Besides Nos. 775-781, there are the following: 

1177. Obverse and Reverse similar to No. 777, save upon the latter, M.DCC.XXXIV 
instead of M.DCC.LXXIV. 

Bronze. 34. 52mm. In the Brettauer collection. 

1178. Odverse. Similar to that of No. 777, save IOHANNES, and that the en- 
graver’s signature is in script. 

Reverse. Also, save M.DCC.XXXIX. 

Bronze. 34. 52mm. Rudolphi, p. 97, No. 410; Kluyskens, II, p. 168, No. 1; 
Ibid., Cat., p. 96, No. 39°; Duisburg, p. 219, DLXXXII, 3; Hawkins, F. and G,, p. 
271, N. 73. In the Brettauer collection. 

B. 1. Medical Colleges. 

Liverpool. Victoria University, University College. 

Besides No, 912, the following is connected with this institution : 

1179. Obverse. Bust, facing and to right. Inscription: LIVERPOOL ROYAL IN- 
FIRMARY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE | * HARVEY * 

Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon, in lower field: For | ANATOMY 
& | PHYSIOLOGY 

Gold. 24. 37mm. Either No. 912 or this was founded by the late John Torr, 
M. P., and the other for seven years was given by Dr. Bligh. I owe rubbings to the 
Dean, Prof. A. M. Paterson, through Mr. E. Briscoe. 





The regular sequence is now resumed : 

D. Epidemics. British. 

The Plague. 

T. Townshend’s London token. See hereafter, under Irregular Practitioners. 

1180-81. The London Elephant token. Two varieties. 

Numis. Zeitung, 1846, p. 189; Neumann, Nos. 4404-5 ; Storer, Sanztarian, Nov., 
1888, Nos. 740-1; Batty, I, p. 193, No. 1651; Betts, Amer. Col. Medals, Nos. 81-2. 

1182. Queen Elizabeth, 1574; in apprehension lest she should take the disease. 
Phoenix amid flames. FELICES ARABES, etc. 

Van Loon, Dutch ed., I, p. 574, fig., French do., I, p. 588, fig. ; Edwards, English 
Medals, 1802, p. 18, pl. VII, No. 8; Evelyn, Numismata, 1697, p. 93, fig.; Snelling, 
pl. V; Grueber, Guide to English Medals, p. 5, No. 20; Hawkins, F. and G., I, p. 124, 
No. 70; Storer, /oc. ctt., Jan., 1890, No. 739%. 

1183. As preceding, but more modern, and with NICHOLLS on truncation.’ 

Hawkins, F. and G., I, p.525; Storer, oc. c#t., Aug., 1891, No. 1823. 

Hong Kong, 1894. Bubonic plague. 

1184. Odverse. A woman bending over a sick person on a stretcher, supported 
by a bare-headed soldier, who wards off an arrow thrust from the angel of death. Be- 
side him, a broom and pail. At left, two Chinese letters. At right: aA wyonsc 
Exergue, upon a scroll: 1894. 

Reverse. FOR | SERVICES | RENDERED | DURING | THE PLAGUE | OF | 1894 ___In- 
scription : PRESENTED * BY * THE * HONG * KONG * COMMUNITY + 

Gold, silver. 22. 35mm. Edge of reverse beaded. Attached by loop and ring 
to a striped red and yellow ribbon. Military and Naval Medal Magazine, Feb., 1896, 
p. 62, fig. Given to officers and privates of the Shropshire Light Infantry and of the 
Royal Engineers, for services during the epidemic. 

1 By an oversight, this was mentioned in connection with the medal of the Great Fire of London. 
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1185. As preceding, save signed by F. Bowcher. 
Silver electrotype. In the Weber collection. The above was designed by Frank 
Bowcher while in Mr. Wyon’s employ. I have rubbing of the obverse from Dr. Weber. 


Small-pox. 

1186-9. Queen Elizabeth, 1572.1 Four medals with same obverse. PosvI + 
DEVM — ADIVTOREM + MEVM + etc. 

Hawkins, Franks and G., I, pp. 116, 117, Nos. 48-51; Storer, /oc. ctt., Aug., 1891, 
Nos. 1825-8. 


Inoculation. 

1190. Obverse. Bust, to right, laureated. Inscription: GEORGIUS I. D. G. MAG. 
BR. ET HIB. REX. F. D. 

Reverse. Within circle: --- | 1721 INOCULATION | FOR THE SMALL POX | INSTI- 
TUTED 

Lead. Spink & Son, Mum. Circular, Sept., 1893, p. 367, No. XXVI; Storer, oc. 
cit., Sept., 1894, No. 2270; Pfeiffer, oc. cit., p. 2, No. 373a. 


The Dimsdale and Ingenhousz inoculation medals of 1768 will be described under 
Russia and Austria. 

Vaccination. 

‘A medal to promote and commemorate vaccination in the County of Sussex 
was ordered by Mr. Fuller in 1804.”’ (Baron, Life of Edward Jenner, II, p. 1157.) It 
is doubtful if this was ever struck. 

The Jenner medals have already been given, Nos. 747-57, 880, and 1014-17. 

Cholera. 

Bilston (?) 

1191. Obverse. Building. CHOLERA ORPHAN SCHOOL 

Reverse. (Leigh, Incumbent.) 1833 

Lincoln & Son Cat., 1866, No. 1889; Wroth, Numismatic Chronicle, VI, 1886, 
p. 304. 

Typhoid Fever. Recovery of the Prince of Wales in 1872. 

1192. Obdverse as that of No. 10. 

Reverse also, save inscription : NATIONAL * THANKSGIVING ‘ FOR * RECOVERY ‘ OF * 
THE * PRINCE * OF * WALES | FEB : 1872. 

Bronze. 36. 58mm. Storer, doc. cit., Sept., 1889, No. 1099. In my collection. 

1193. Obverse. Group of the Queen, Prince of Wales, Britannia, and the City 
of London, the latter with torch and pointing to a temple in the rear. Below, to 
right: J. Ss. & A. B. WYoN sc. Exergue: I WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID | UNTO ME 
LET US GO INTO | THE HOUSE OF THE | LORD 

Reverse. The interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with crowds of people. At sides, 
upon scroll with the royal and city arms: NATIONAL — THANKSGIVING | ST. PAUL’s — 
LONDON Upon a perpendicular bar at left: FOR THE RECOVERY OF To the right, 
upon a similar bar: H, R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES Exergue, upon a tablet : 27 FEB. 
1872 

Bronze. 48. 76m. Storer, Joc. cit, Aug., 1891, No. 1837; Numismatology, 
April, 1892, p. 27, No. 12. In my collection. 

1194. Obverse. The exterior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Exergue: w. J. TAYLOR. 
LONDON 

Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon: — | st pAUL’s | CATHEDRAL | 
FEB: 27. | 1872 |— _ Inscription: NATIONAL THANKSGIVING FOR THE RECOVERY OF 
H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES ° 

White metal. 22. 35mm. Storer, /oc. cit, Aug., 1891, No. 1038. 

The Canadian medal has already been given, No. Io. 

1 Dr. Pfeiffer of Weimar denies that Elizabeth had Clubs der Miinz- und Medaillenfreunde in Wien, May, 
small-pox (Zur Jennerfeier des 14 Mai, 1896, etc., p. 9), 1896, p. 55). I have myself collected evidence in the 


but Dr. Brettauer of Trieste agrees with Hawkins, affirmative. 
Franks and Grueber that she had (Mittheilungen des 
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Epizootics. 

1195. Obverse. Hand holding pistol, shooting a horse; other horses lying 
dead. Above, arms of Colgate family. To left: J. m. (John Milton.) Inscription : 
THEIR VALUE UPWARD OF 4300 Exergue: TUTAMEN | VOLUNTARILY . DESTROYED. | 
BY D. COLGATE OF | ORPINGTON | KENT | 1795 

Reverse. In field: WE. ALSO. ARE. 
SHADOW . HE. TAKETH . AWAY. WHO. CAN . HINDER? MAN . (ALSO). GIVETH. UP. THE. 
GHOST . AND. WHERE. IS .HE! JoB. Beneath, arms of Kent. Inscription: A MARK. 
OF . RESPECT TO THE. RT HON..T. SKINNER . SR... GLODE . KT? AND M® W.. AUSTIN. 

Silver, bronze. 19. 30mm. Grueber, Mum. Chronicle, X, 1890, p. 66, pl. IV, 
fig. 7 (of reverse). 

The medals of the Royal Veterinary College, of London, No. 920, and of the 
Veterinary School of Edinburgh, No. 960, have already been given. There is also a 
medal of the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (Cochran- 
Patrick, p. 148, No. 52, pl. xxx, fig. 10, of obverse; Storer, /oc. cit, Aug., 1891, No. 
1847). 

There are a number of so-called “ Famine-pieces,’’ indicating the existence of 
bad harvests in England, Scotland, Ireland and India. Since famines are usually 
accompanied or followed by epidemics, these pieces are sometimes classed as medi- 
cal. I have elsewhere indicated them (Sanitarian, Aug., 1888, Nos. 626-51; Feb., 
1890, Nos. 650, 659; Aug., 1891, Nos. 1814-15). 


BUT . AS . YESTERDAY. OUR. DAYS. A. 


E. Medico-Ecclesiastical. 


“ Touch-pieces.’”’ * 

When “touching” was performed, a coin (rose noble, angel, or angelet), and 
subsequently a small special medal, was conferred upon the patient, and suspended 
from the neck by a white ribbon, the whole process being a species of faith cure, and 


analogous to what is sometimes done by clergymen even at the present day. At the 
Restoration, the angel ceased to be a current coin, and the following special medals 


of similar device were substituted : 


Charles II, 1661. 
1196. Odverse. 
FR. ET HI. REX. 


Reverse. 


Gold. 14. 


Ship under full sail, to left. 


St. Michael and the dragon. 
23mm. Pettigrew, Superstitions of Medicine and Surgery, London, 


Inscription : CAR. U. D. G. M. B. 


Legend : SOLI DEO GLORIA. 


1844, p. 138, figs. 1, 2; Grueber, Guide, etc., p. 64, No. 320; Heath, Mumzsmatist, 


Aug., 1897, p. 126, fig. 


1 The assertion of power thus to cure scrofula, “the 
King’s Evil,” was a convenient way of promulgating 
the claim of Divine Right for the “ Lord’s Anointed.” 
The custom began with Edward the Confessor, and at 
first was rare. Elizabeth, however, held monthly and 
even daily receptions of the kind, and touched thous- 
ands. Cromwell, of course, claimed no such efficacy, 
but it was revived at the Restoration, and Charles is 
said to have touched 90,000. James II was fond of 
the performance, but William III would not attempt 
it. Anne, however, renewed it, and had among her 
patients Dr. Johnson. The Elder Pretender and his 
sons, Charles and Henry, indulged in it, Charles exer- 
cising it in his father’s name during the Rebellion of 
1745. George I declined to touch, very aptly referring 
an applicant to the Pretender. 

Henry VII has been thought to be the first who 
= acoin at the ceremony, but as to this there has 

een doubt. “My worthy, learned friend, Dr. Plot, 
tells us of a coin, or Token rather, bearing the Head of 
Edward Confessor, somewhere found in his Peram- 
bulation of Oxfordshire, which by an hole or appen- 
dent Ring, he conjectures to have been given to wear 
about the Necks of such as had been touch’d for the 


In the Government collection. 


King’s-Evil ; that Religious Prince being, it seems, the 
first who had the Charisma & Sanative Gift, derived to 
his successors A7vugs of England.” (Evelyn, Mumis- 
mata, 1697, p. 85.) The piece referred to ts figured by 
Dr. Plot (Natural History of Oxfordshire, pl. XVI, fig. 
5), but its attribution is disputed by Pettigrew (p. 125). 

The angel was selected both Geceuns it was the 
smallest gold coin struck, and from the fitness of its 
device, the Archangel Michael overcoming the dragon, 
and of its legend, PER CRVCEM TVAM SALVA NOS 
CHRISTE REDEMPTOR. The same type, though with 
different legends, was employed by Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I. For those interested, I append addi- 
tional references upon the general subject: Pinkerton, 
Essay on Medals, II, p.71; Weld, History of Royal 
Society, p. 89; Evans, Mum. Chronicle, XII, p. 190; 
Cochran-Patrick, Proc. of Mum. Soc. of London, 19 
April, 1877, p. 10; Phillips, Can. Ant. and Num. Jour- 
nal, Jan., 1882, p. 97; Proc. Manchester Num. Soc., 
1867, Part IV, p. 90; Coin Collectors’ Journal, Il, April, 
1877, p. 43 Bolton, this Journal, April, 1887, p. 74, 
= April, 1890, p. 75; Motes & Queries, Feb., 1889, 
p. 83. 
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James II, 1685. 
1197. Obverse similar. 
Reverse similar. 
Gold. 13. 21mm. Pettigrew, p. 151, figs. 3, 4; Grueber, Joc. cit., p. 65, No. 
; Hawkins, F. and G., II, p. 611, Nos. 19, 20; Heath, doc. czt., fig. 
1198. Obverse. Ship to right, and inscription varied. 
Reverse as preceding. 
Silver. 13. 21mm, 
James (III), the early Pretender. 
1199. Odverse as the last but one. 
Reverse as last. 
Gold, silver. 14. 23mm. /did., p. 65, No. 323; Hawkins, F. and G.,, II, p. 315, 
Nos. 139, 140% Probably executed at Rome, when the Stuart family were residing 
in that city. 


Inscription : IACO. II. D. G. M. B, FR. ET HI. REX. 


Grueber, Joc. cit., p. 65, No. 322. 


About 1710. 
Inscription ; IAC. III. D. G. M. B. F, ET H. R. 


Charles (III), the Young Pretender. 
1200, Silver only. Hoblyn, Canadian Ant. and Num. Journal, July, 1882, p. 23. 


Henry (IX), Cardinal, Duke of York. 1788. 

1201. Odverse similar. Inscription: H. IX, D. G. M. B. F, ET H. R. C. EP. TVSC. 
Reverse similar. 
Gold, silver. 13. 


21mm. Grueber, /oc. cit., p. 65, No. 324. 


Anne. 1702. 

1202. Odverse similar. 

Reverse similar. 

Gold. Pettigrew, p. 152, figs. 5, 6; Hawkins, F. and G., II, p. 242, No. 38; 
Heath, /oc. cz?., p. 127, fig. 

All of the above were perforated, for suspension. 
exist without this perforation. 


Inscription: ANNA. D. G. M. BR. F. ET H. REG. 


A few restrikes are said to 


The following is thought to have been struck by one of the Pretenders : 


1203. Obverse. A hand from heaven. Below, the busts of four men, to 
right. Legend: HE. TOUCHED . THEM 

Reverse. Within beaded circle, a rose and thistle interlaced and surmounted 
by acrown. Legend: AND. THEY. WERE . HEALED 

Pettigrew, p. 126, figs. 7, 8; Boyne, Trade Tokens issued in 17th century, II, 


p. 1427, No. 102; Heath, oc. cit, fig. 


F, 1. Barber-Surgeons.: 17th Century. 
England. 

Bideford, Devonshire. 

1204. Odverse. The Barber-Surgeons’ Arms. 
Reverse. BIDEFORD . 1668 | G. D. 


Williamson’s Boyne, I, p. 137, No. 29. 


GEORGE , DAVIS. OF 


Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

1205. Obverse. SAMVELL . ROGERS. 1668 | S. R. 

Reverse. IN . BROOMSGROVE | HIS HALFE PENNY 

Ibid., I, p. 1269, No. 27. 

This was of a barber-surgeon, though not so indicated upon the token. 
(To be continued.) 


1 The Arms of the Company of Barber-Surgeons are 
thus described: “Quarterly; first and fourth, a chev- 
ron between three fleams; second and third, a rose 
crowned; between the four quarters, a cross of St. 
George charged with a lion passant gardant” (Jewitt 
and Head, English Coins and Tokens, 1890, p. 77). 
The device on the barbers’ tokens of the same period 
was invariably merely their soap-box. Another de- 
scription is as follows: “Quartered by a cross gu., in 
the centre of which one lion to left, or. Fields one 


and three sa. with a chevron ar., between three fleams 
of the same. Fields two and four p. per pale ar. and 
vert, with a crowned rose gu. Supporters, two leopards. 
Crest, a griffin. Motto, DE PRAESENTIA DEI.” These 
were the newer arms. The old ones were “a shield ar., 
on which a rose gu., supported by Sts. Damien and 
Cosmo.” (Sydney Young, Annals of the Barber-Sur- 
geons of London.) 

In 1745 the surgeons separated from the barbers, and 
the Royal College of Surgeons resulted. 
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SWEDISH COPPER PLATE-MONEY. 


BY ROBERT SHIELLS, 


Cor. Memb, American Numismatic and Archaeological Society, and Fellow Scottish Soc. of Antiquaries, Edinburgh. 


WE often speak of history repeating itself, though we seldom heed those lessons 
till it is too late. There is a chapter of Swedish history that might profitably be 
studied by the people of the United States, and which would make an excellent 
object lesson for some of them at present. 

In times of national poverty and extremity, the depreciation of the current 
coin, or the issue of worthless substitutes, has been a ready and repeated expedient. 


From the time of the Pharaohs down to our day such methods have been resorted to, 
and always with disastrous results. The Continental currency of the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Assignats of the French Revolution, and the currency of the Confed- 
erate States, are modern examples easily remembered. 

The early history of Sweden is a constant repetition of foreign wars and intes- 
tine conflicts. Naturally a poor country, these continuous drains exhausted its re- 
sources, and ways and means of relief were eagerly sought for. In 1624 Gustavus 
Adolphus ordained copper to be the leading money of the kingdom, and made it 
equal to silver, with the usual result of legislating on the value of an inferior metal. 
In 1633, immediately after his death, the ratio became as 2 to 1. In 1643, under 
Queen Christina, it was 24} to 1. In 1665 Charles XI decreed it as 3to 1. Under 
his son, Charles XII, 1698 to 1718, its downfall was rapid, till it failed to have any 
ratio worth mentioning. 

In 1644 Christina emitted treasury notes called assignats. Like all unsecured 
issues of paper money, their value was speedily impaired, and the Government tried 
to find a substitute. Copper was still a comparatively valuable Swedish metal, and 
in 1656 a private bank was licensed at Stockholm which received it as bullion, and 
issued “transport notes” thereon. This was for atime so successful that the Gov- 
ernment revoked the bank’s charter and established the Royal Bank of Sweden. 
Ingots of copper, from 12 to 25 pounds in weight, were received on deposit, stamped 
with their weight and value, and reissued as money, or treasury notes were given in 
their stead. 

Practically, this is what we have been doing with our silver. Sweden did it in 
its extremity. We have been doing it merely to make a fictitious market for our 
silver mine owners. In Sweden (as with ourselves) the natural result - followed. 
Copper mining was largely stimulated ; deposits increased ; the value of the metal, 
and of the notes based upon it, at once depreciated. Foreign countries found where 
there was a favorable market for their copper, and rushed their surplus to Stock- 
holm, causing a rapid shrinkage in price. 

All this was as nothing compared with the destructive avalanche precipitated 
by Charles XII, commonly termed the “Madman of the North.” Charles, at the 
early age of fifteen, succeeded his father in 1697. Even then he showed such mili- 
tary genius that the State decreed him to be of suitable age and capacity to act as 
King.. He found his country impoverished in every way. Its industries were par- 
alyzed, its population wasted by the wars of his predecessors, and its finances in 
inextricable confusion. The united armies of Russia, Denmark and Poland were in 
the field against him. With marvellous skill and courage he confronted the situa- 
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tion. He defeated his enemies in detail, and carried on the conflict so vigorously 
that they were compelled to submit to a humiliating peace in 1706. 

Had Charles rested at this, all might have gone better. Though a skillful gen- 
eral, he appears to have had no talent for civil government and finance. His people 
loved him to devotion and submitted to every hardship in furtherance of his plans. 
His military ambition proved his ruin. Determined still further to humiliate Russia 
and dictate peace at Moscow, he invaded that country in 1707. A series of battles 
followed, and though he had wonderful successes, he was all the time getting further 
from his base of supplies. In June, 1709, he was utterly defeated at Pultowa. Un- 
able to retrace his steps, he took refuge in Turkey. Nominally a guest and really a 
prisoner, he made his escape in 1714. During his enforced residence he had attached 
to his mock court one Baron de Goertz, a visionary financial projector who had im- 
bibed the heresies of John Law, which were then coming to the front. Law’s plan 
was to issue all the paper money which a nation required, holding all the nation’s 
land as a mortgage for security. Like any drowning man Charles caught at the straw. 

After his return Stralsund became his seat of government, and Goertz his min- 
ister of finance. Instead of land he adopted copper as his basis. Sweden, “ without 
waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation,” was able to carry out a system 
of its own. The utterances of Goertz would exactly suit the silver orator of to-day. 
“What is money? What can it be used for? Can you eat it? Can you drink it? 
Can you wear it? Money is the creature of the State. It is what the State says it 
is. The Government stamp determines its value.” Copper was to be the “ debtor’s 
dollar,” “the poor man’s money.” Everything would be well. All commodities would 
rise in value. The farmer was specially promised high prices for his products. Nat- 
urally there would be more copper mined, and the bullion itself would be worth more. 
There would be work for everybody. The whole country would be prosperous. The 
era of free copper would far eclipse the glories of the golden age. The money was 
issued in 1715 and was made a legal tender by the most stringent laws. 

My specimen Daler is a plate of hammered copper, nearly six inches square, and 
weighing 28 ounces. On each corner is the device of a crown, the King’s monogram, 
and the date “1715.” In the centre it is stamped “1 Daler, S. M.,” 2. ¢., silver 
money. My Half-Daler is four inches square, weighs 15 ounces, and is an accidental 
reminder of 16 to 1. It balances 16 of our silver Dollars in the scale. It has the 
lying legend in the centre, “One-half Daler Silf. Mynt.” The date and monogram 
are on the corner. There is no more wrong in a Government decreeing that a piece 
of copper shall be called silver, than there is in legislating fifty cents’ worth of silver 
into a dollar. Both will be equally acknowledged by the people when an Act of Con- 
gress can make water run up hill. 

There is a hole near the upper edge of the Daler. When the unfortunate Swede 
went to market, he equipped himself with a wire hoop over his right shoulder and 
coming down over his left arm. On this he threaded his cumbrous coinage. A 
Swedish gentleman told me that his family sold their landed estate about this time, 
and it took five ships to bring the price of it to Stockholm. ‘They were not very 
large ships, it is true, but they were such ships as were then used in their inland 
navigation.” 

Even Goertz soon began to see the folly of this unwieldy system. If money is 
so utterly the creature of the State, why make any pretence to value in metal? The 
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same year which saw the Plate money originated brought out a small coin about the 
size of a United States Half-cent. The obverse is marked with a royal crown and 
the date, “1715.” The reverse bears the repeated falsehood, “1 Daler. S.M.” Prices 
rose rapidly. Those of us who were in business during the late war can well remem- 
ber the same results when greenbacks were pitted against gold and silver. A Swedish 
yard of cloth, worth four Dalers in silver, called for fifty copper Dalers; but woe 
betide the merchant who quoted the two prices and made a difference between 
“honest money” and “cheap money.” How these phrases repeat themselves to-day ! 
A heavy penalty was visited on those who hoarded or exported silver. In spite of 
legal pains the white metal disappeared as if by magic. What could not be smug- 
gled out of the country was buried in the ground. What the people first called 
“Necessity Money,” and then “Distress Money,” was soon known as “Calamity 
Coin,” and was poured forth in abundance. The metal was so easily handled and the 
devices were so simple that counterfeits speedily appeared. Goertz tried to check- 
mate them by frequent change of patterns. Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, etc., decorated the 
new issues, which the exasperated populace denominated “Goertz’s gods.’ I have 
ten different varieties of these gruesome frauds. 

Needless to say, there was ruin on every hand. Business reverted to the bar- 
barism of barter. To tell the depths of wretchedness that were reached would exceed 
the limits of this paper. There were nearly 26,000,000 of these sham Dalers in cir- 
culation when, November 30th, 1718, Charles was killed at the siege of Fredericshall. 
What little was left of the bubble burst at once, and a state of national bankruptcy 
ensued. As the first step to reformation, Goertz was marched up to the ramparts 
and beheaded. 

It took Sweden nearly sixty years after the death of Charles to acquire anything 
like a commercial footing. Are we prepared to follow our Baron Goertz into a similar 
wilderness of sin and misery? Sweden is now a prosperous country, on a gold basis 
with a subsidiary silver coinage. Let us be thankful that recent events show the 
determination of our people to adopt the sentiment quoted by Dr. Enander from a 
Swedish author: “Cheap money is an evil from which may the good Lord evermore 
preserve our land and nation.” 





McKINLEY INAUGURATION MEDAL. 


Mr. E. J. CLEVELAND, of Hartford, Conn., has kindly sent the /ournal the 
description below of another ‘Presidential Medal,” recently struck at the United 
States Mint :— 

Obverse, Civilian bust of the President to left, wearing on the left lapel of his 
coat a button, evidently of some society (?}Grand Army); on truncation, in Roman 
capitals and the small letters in script, thus: C. E. Barber. F. in sunken characters: 
there is a dot within the C. Legend, wiLLiam | McKINLEy. All within a pearled 
circle. Reverse, Within a wreath composed of a single olive branch, the end of the 
stem of which, below, overlaps a large fasces, the axe to right, inclining slightly up- 
ward to right, the whole forming a nearly complete circle, is the inscription: 1nav- 
GURATED | PRESIDENT |. OF . THE. | UNITED STATES | MARCH 4. 1897. All withina 
pearled circle. Bronze. 48. 77 mm. 





° 
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A SATIRICAL BRUSSELLS TOKEN. 
Dupriez has published at Brussells during the year 1896-7 an inter- 
| called La Gazette Numismatigue, which appears monthly, except during 
vhich is now entering on its second year. While it gives its chief 
popular side of the science, rather than to the learned researches of its 
more sedate and elder contemporaries, aiming to do what it can to create a wider interest in 
coin study, its articles are often of much interest and value. We give below its explanation 
of a rare and curious jeton which has already puzzled collectors, and which was furnished to 
its pages by the eminent savan/, Mons. Van den Broeck, who has been the efficient Treasurer 


of the Royal Numismatic Society of Belgium for thirty-three years, and whose re-election at 


annual meeting for the current year was marked by the presentation of a beautiful gold 
tably inscribed. 

Apropos of the monument erected to the memory of the late Jules Anspach, the 
lamented Burgomaster of Brussells, the recollection of an incident relative to a little 
jeton struck about the time of the inauguration of the Central Boulevard, November 
30, 1871, comes to mind. There are several well-known medals struck in his honor 
by the Freemasons and others, but the little piece to be mentioned below has, until 
now, escaped general notice. Only a very few impressions were struck in red and 
yellow copper, the sole purpose of which was to circulate a bit of local “chaff,” due 
to the caustic spirit of the late Renier Chalon, a well-known gentleman of that city, 
long the President of the Royal Numismatic Society of Belgium, and an obituary 
notice of whom appeared in the Journal for July, 1889. 

It was doubtless the intention of Mons. Chalon, who had no very great sympathy 
with all the schemes of the Chief Burgomaster, to issue a numismatic criticism on 
the beautiful avenue which connects the terminus of the “ Midi” with that of the 
“ Nord,’ —an avenue of which Anspach was the most ardent advocate and defender. 
The obverse has on the field a plan of the avenue, showing its crooks and curves 
so arranged as to suggest the gibbous moon after it has passed its second quarter ; 
legend above, * INAUGURATION +; on the field, DE LA and below, BOSSE ANSPACH (In- 
auguration of the “Anspach Hump.”). Reverse: On the field, # | 30 | Nov. | 1871 | @ 
(the date of opening.) 

The satirical use of the term “hump” grew out of the fact that Anspach found it 
impossible to obtain from the Government the removal of the Church of the Augus- 
tines, which obstructed the perspective of the new avenue; for Mons. Chalon, who 
was at that time Vice-President of the Royal Commission on Monuments, opposed its 
destruction with no less ardor than Anspach advocated it, and with much better 
success. This prevented the laying-out of the boulevard on the lines originally de- 
signed, and during the excavations for the construction of the arches of the Senne, 
where it was crossed by the new avenue, several miscalculations also rendered a 
change necessary in the radius and height of some of the spans; the result of all these 
modifications of the plans, which had not been foreseen, altered the straight and 
level way of the boulevard into a bend, and a mound which was especially prominent 
at the point of intersection with the Rue du Pont-Neuf, while a portion of that street 
which was situated between the Boulevard “du Nord” and that of “la Senne”’ was 
marked by a still greater and more prominent elevation, or, as Chalon was pleased 
to style it, a “hump,” — for that facetious Academician did not fail to take advantage 
of this new opportunity to add one more “ Chalonnade”’ to all the rest with which he 
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had amused the public at the expense of his opponent, and accordingly struck this 
jeton to circulate among his friends. 

This is the origin of this rare piece, which, until its recent description in Za 
Gazette Numismatique by Mons. Ed. van den Broeck, had merely received the simple 
mention in the Revue Belge of 1881, p. 481, of “the little jeton of the ‘Anspach 
Hump,’” without any further explanation —an allusion which only served to excite 
without satisfying curiosity. We may add that Renier Chalon was greatly amused 
when he found the postman punctually delivered, without a blunder, the letters which 
he mailed to his confrere, Mons. Louis Geelhand, who then resided on the Rue du 
Pont-Neuf, although he addressed them to “ Rue Bosse-Anspach,” etc. 

While these jetons have no scientific interest, it is believed that they are of 
sufficient interest to collectors of local issues to justify placing this account and ex- 
planation on record, as their enigmatical character, added to their great rarity, may 
otherwise serve to puzzle some future student. 


COUNTERFEIT “SHEKELS.” 


WE have lately heard from different sources among our contributors and sub- 
scribers, of a “copyrighted ” photograph of a copper piece, which seems to be going 
the rounds among collectors ; it purports to represent a genuine Jewish Shekel, for 
which the fabulous sum of $500 is said to have been offered and refused. Usually, 
we are informed, a letter has accompanied the photograph, offering the piece for sale, 
or inviting a bid, and with it also the familiar old story of the long term of years the 


piece has been in the family of the present owner, the necessity that has now arisen 
to dispose of it to settle an estate, and other Arabian tales, which lead one to believe 
that nothing but stern necessity obliges its owner to part with such a precious (?) 
heirloom ! 

It hardly seems necessary to caution anyone against accepting with implicit 
confidence all these and similar statements ; and yet we have within a few months 
heard of this offer from so many sources, that it would appear that, just now, a strong 
effort is making to find customers for the pieces pictured. A “copyright” of some 
particular piece offered might perhaps stand, though we doubt it, unless taken out in 
the name of the designer, for no one else could have exclusive rights, and it follows, 
of course, if the copyright of a piece purporting to be an ancient coin is good, the 
coin certainly is not ; but as there were quantities of these imitations struck in white- 
metal as well as in copper, and perhaps even in silver, we know of nothing to prevent 
the owner of any other piece of this class, or of the original of which it is a copy, 
from photographing it, and using those photographs as he pleases. That no genuine 
shekel was ever struck in white-metal is of course self-evident ; the date and work- 
manship of the photographed piece, pictures of which are now on their travels, show 
it cannot be one of the genuine copper coins struck in the fourth year only of Simon 
Maccabeus; see Madden’s History of Jewish Coinage, English edition, 1864, p. 46; 
while the Boston edition of the same work, entitled “Coins of the Jews” (1881), 
p. 317, sufficiently shows the “bogus” character of the article. It is also occa- 
sionally found after having been silver-plated, and we know of several of this kind, 
in the cabinets of correspondents, which are apparently identical in type with the 
picture. 
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Just what the true origin of these pieces may have been, we are not certain,— 
the only certainty being that they are counterfeits, though the owners of those lately 
offered may have themselves been deceived, but as to that we know nothing and 
express no opinion : we suspect, however, they are due to the ingenious efforts of a 
certain person, not very many years ago, to find among the children and teachers of 
Sunday Schools a market for representations of the coins mentioned in the Bible, 
which Jed him to prepare and offer for sale pieces which were got up to imitate 
Jewish Shekels, “the widow’s mite,” the penny found in the fish’s mouth by St, 
Peter, the “tribute money” with the “image and superscription” of Caesar, etc, 
These, when issued, did not profess to be genuine, but were simply intended to give 
a fair idea of what the genuine coins looked like; so long a time has elapsed that 
most of these copies have passed from their original owners, and have become in- 
vested with all sorts of fanciful traditions. It is only charitable to believe that the 
present holders who wish to dispose of them have no intention to defraud, but have 
accepted some childish story as veritable fact. 

The most remarkable point about one of these pieces that has come to our 
knowledge is the statement which accompanied the offer to sell, that it had been 
preserved in the family of the seller for five hundred years! A coin with an un- 
impeached pedigree like that would be a prize indeed, and think what a mine fora 
genealogist in these days, such a family record would be. 


A CATALOGUE OF AMERICAN DIE-CUTTERS. 


One thing greatly to be desired by collectors of American Coins and Medals is 
a reliable list of the engravers of the dies of the pieces pertaining to this continent. 
To give it the greatest value, such a list should include the early Mexican and South 
American coinage and medals, the early Colonial pieces, whether their origin may 
have been on this side the water or the other,— such, we mean, as the Rosa Ameri- 
canas, the Franco-American jetons, the so-called “Gloriam Regni,” the “ Louisiana” 

ppers, the “ Kentucky Pyramid,” and all the rest. For obtaining the names of 
many of the engravers of the class last named, the work would be comparatively easy, 
and would require but little research, as much information concerning them is already 
in print in some of the French and German catalogues of the character of that now 
proposed. Of another class, such as the early Mexican Proclamation pieces and the 
Spanish-American coins, the labor of discovering their engravers would be difficult 
indeed, and in many cases hopeless ; yet we cannot doubt that even there a rich 
harvest might be garnered. Then there are what may be styled the official issues 
of the Colonies which formed the United States, from John Hull’s time to that of 
the “Fugios,” the early issues of the Mint, the trial or pattern pieces, the pre- 
Revolutionary medals, and many more which might be named. To these would be 
added the names of the engravers of the various Store-cards, Hard-times tokens, 
Political and other medals. 

The list, if complete, would no doubt be a long one, and would contain the 
names of many unknown to numismatists of to-day, Perhaps it can never be accom- 
plished ; but the attempt to make even as perfect a catalogue as is now possible will 
be the more difficult the longer it is postponed, yet it seems to us worth the labor, 
and whatever aid the Editors of the Journal can render would be willingly given. 
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NOTES ON THE BRITISH-INDIAN MEDAL OF HALDIMAND. 


Editors of the American Journal of Numtsmatics: 


In the course of my researches, I have come across a passage in “ Grignon’s 
Recollections,” ' which throws some additional light on the medals given by Gover- 
nor Haldimand to the Indian chiefs. It reads as follows :— 

“Upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, CHARLES De LANGLADE, who 
was fifty-two years old, was persuaded by Capt. De PEysTER, commanding at Mack- 
inaw, to take an active part in the War, should his services be needed ; and this, as 
De PreysTER remarks in his Miscel/anies, was equivalent to ‘securing all the Western 
Indians in our interest.’ He was soon required to raise an Indian force and repair to 
Canada for its defence, and with a large body of Sioux, Sauks, Foxes, Menomonees, 
Winnebagoes, Pottawottamies, Ottawas, and Chippewas, he marched for Montreal. 
Upon their arrival there, a grand council was held, a large ox was roasted whole and 
served up to the Indians at a war feast ; and when La Rock, the Sioux interpreter, 
failed to perform his duty, DE LANGLADE supplied his place by having the Sioux ren- 
der their speeches into the Chippewa tongue, which was pretty generally known 
among the Indians in the North-West, when he could render it from the Chippewa 
into French He went to Canada with his Indian force several times during the 
war .... [and] was there at the time Gov. HALDIMAND gave CHA-KAU-CHA-KA-MA, Or 
The Old King, the great medal and the certificate, the latter of which, dated Aug. 
17th, 1778, has been deposited in the cabinet of the Historical Society.” <A fac- 
simile of this certificate is given in the annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology for 
1892-93.3 

On the certificate the chief's name, Chawanon (Southerner), differs altogether 
from that given in “Grignon’s Recollections ;’’ and, again, the spelling is totally 
changed by the Bureau of Ethnology,* where the name appears as Tshe-k4-tsha-ké-mau 
(Old Chief), which is a curious transliteration. The last part certainly suggests both 
of the well-known Indian titles of Sachem and Sagamore. 

The variations in the tribal name are still more numerous. On the certificate it 
is written “ Folles Avoines” (wild oats) ; in the “ Recollections” the name is “ Men- 
omonees,” and in the report of the Bureau, “ Menomini” (Rice man) ; while the latter 
gives a list5 of over eighty different names and spellings used by various authors who 
mention the tribe in their writings. This only shows what is generally known —that 
the orthography of Indian names remained long unsettled, for, as in the case of the 
chief's name, different writers spelled them as they sounded, no fixed method having 
been settled upon. We can therefore pardon the errors and the variation in the 
spelling of the clerk who filled in the certificate, when learned authors differed so 
widely. The French is a translation of the Indian name, as wild rice is still known 
among the French Canadians as “ fo//es avoines.’’ From this quotation we are able 
to see why the French, rather than the Indian or English names of the tribes, were 
used. The leader and spokesman of the detachment, Charles De Langlade, spoke 
French, and doubtless dictated to the clerk the names by which the different chiefs 
and tribes were known to him, who in turn wrote them phonetically. 


1 “Third Annual Report and Collections of the State ; “Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
Historical Society of Wisconsin,” Madison, 1857; nology, 1892-93,” Washington, 1896, page 46. 
page 229. : 4 Ibid, page 45. 

2 See Journal, XXXI, pp. 8 and 78. 5 Pages 13, 14. 
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From the “ Recollections,” it appears that the great chiefs of eight tribes par- 
ticipated in the council held in Montreal on the 17th of August, 1778, when they 
were received at the Government House (now known as the Chateau de Ramezay) by 
Governor Haldimand, and were each presented with a medal. While we may infer 
that at least eight medals were presented at this time, the number distributed was 
most likely much greater, for many of these tribes had two or more branches, each 
with its great chief, while undoubtedly other tribes, whose names are not recorded, 
were represented at this council. The home of the Menomini Indians was around 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. R. W. MCLACHLAN, 


AN UNDESCRIBED JETON OF THE “SEIGNEUR DE HERSTAL.” 


Mons. Duprirez, in his Mumtsmatic Gazette, to which we have referred else- 
where, gives a cut and description of a jeton of the “Seigneur” or Lord of Her- 
stal, which is a small town in Belgium, on the Meuse, not far from Liege, where 
stood a citadel in the Middle Ages called Heristolium, whence Pepin d’Heristal, 
great-grandfather of Charlemagne, took his title. Unfortunately there is neither 
legend nor inscription upon the piece, yet Mons. Dupriez has succeeded, it can hardly 
be doubted, in giving the correct attribution, which is especially interesting as it is 
well known that jetons of this class were not struck much, if any, before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

On the obverse is a Norman shield bearing a lion rampant, closely resembling 
that shown on a gros of Jean Tristan (1285-1309), who was Seigneur of Herstal, 
while the reverse has the head of a lion, crowned, alike in all respects to one borne on 
an esterlin struck, as he believes, by the same nobleman. 

At the time of the decline of the Western Empire, under the successors of 
Charlemagne, Herstal, formerly under Carlovingian rule, became a part of the domain 
of the Dukes of Lorraine, and later passed with that Duchy to the Counts of Lou- 
vain. On the death of Henry V, in 1235, his sons divided among themselves his 
possessions. Henry, as the eldest son, succeeded to the title, while Godfrey, the 
younger, received as his portion Léau, Gaesbeke and Herstal, as fiefs owing ser- 
vice to Brabant. The first Lord of Herstal adopted as his arms a field of sable 
(black) charged with a lion argent (silver) crowned or (gold), as on the jeton, which 
were similar to those of Brabant, except that their possessor changed the metal of 
the lion from gold to silver as a “difference,” to indicate his “cadetship” or juniority. 
Godfrey married Mary, the daughter of Arnold of Audenarde, died in 1253, and was 
interred in the abbey of Afflighem ; his son Henry succeeded him as Seigneur of 
Herstal, married Isabella, daughter of the “Sire of Beveren,” and fell in the siege of 
Perpignan (1285) under Philip the Bold, King of France. His son Jean, surnamed 
Tristan, whose arms we recognize on this jeton, which correspond to those found on 
the coins of that period, succeeded his father the same year, married Felicité of Lux- 
embourg, and died in 1309. 

The attribution of the piece could only be accomplished by one familiar with the 
heraldic devices of the period, and is another example of the close connection between 
heraldry, history and numismatics — by which each aids the other and adds to our 
knowledge of the past, and enables us to identify, as in this instance, the period of the 
piece and the person by whom it was struck, though it bears neither date nor legend. 
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BRITISH JUBILEE MEDALS. 


Tue “Diamond Jubilee” of Her Gracious Majesty Victoria was marked by the 
issue of a large number of medals of various designs, some of which were of special 
merit, and descriptions of some of these will not be lacking in interest to American 
collectors, for the feeling in this country towards the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Empress of India was well expressed by Col. Walker, of the “ An- 
cients,” in his toast to Her Majesty, when he said she was equally beloved for her 
queenliness as a woman and her womanliness as a queen. 

The Royal Mint leads by the issue of a large medal in gold (£13), silver (1os.) 
and bronze (4s.), and a small medal in gold (£2) and silver (1s.) Only the large gold 
and small silver have yet (August, 1897) appeared. The latter might properly be 
called the ‘‘ Jubilee Shilling ” : — 

Obverse, Portrait as on the present (1897) coinage, to left, encircled by vicroria 
ANNVM REGNI SEXAGESIMVM FELICITER CLAVDIT XX IVN. MDCCCxcvII. (Victoria hap- 
pily closes the sixtieth year of her reign, June 20, 1897.) Reverse, Portrait as on 
the 1837 coinage between [in horizontal lines]: LoNGI- | TVDo | DIERVM | IN | DEX- 
TERA | EIVS || ET IN | SINISTRA GLORIA. (Length of days is in her right hand, and in 
her left, glory.) xergue, An olive branch and 1837. Silver, frosted, shilling size ; 
16, 26mm. 

Among those struck by private individuals or firms were the following : 

Obverse, Bust of the Queen in profile to left, draped, laureated and crowned, 
her veil falling behind, on her shoulders ; on the field at the left, CovmeMo’ | aNnNr | 
REGNI, and at the right, Lx over a sprig of oak-leaves, surrounded by a circle, 
outside of which is the legend, VICTORIA + DEI + GRA : BRITT : REGINA FID : DEF : 
IND : IMP and below, completing the circle, Mpcccxcvil. Reverse, The royal arms, 
in a garter with mottoes and supporters ; below them, THE BRITISH EMPIRE [rayon- 
nant] | A. D. 1897. All encircled by shields in two rows (points inward), 28 in the 
outer, 27 in the inner row, each bearing the name of a British dependency or colony ; 
in exergue, within a circle, four arms forming a cross, the hands clasped in the centre, 
between PEACE | LOVE | AND | uNION. Outside of the circle to left: R° 285992. Be- 
low at rim: SPINK & SON LONDON. Various metals. 48, 75mm. 

Obverse, Same bust to left, partly encircled by the legend in two lines; outer 
line, VICTORIA D:G: BRITT: REGINA F:D:IND:IMP:| Inner line, IN. COMMEMOR. 
AN . REG. SEXAGESIMI. Lxergue, MpCCCXCVII. Reverse, Naval scene, a steamer at 
right, a sailing ship at left, representing ships of war at the beginning of her reign 
and the present day; a lighthouse on rocks in the foreground ; in the centre, the 
British standard surmounted by a crown on which is the lion crest. Below trunca- 
tion: SPINK & SON (N° 285990) LONDON. In exergue, in centre on a crowned shield, 
the arms of Great Britain between a mural crown on the left and a naval crown on 
the right; below, on labels: army | 1837-1897| NAvy Silver, bronze, and white- 
metal gilt. 32, 51mm. 

Obverse, As preceding. Reverse, The royal arms with crest and motto; flore- 
ated ornaments at the sides instead of supporters, all surrounded by a double circle, 
within which are nine Norman shields, points inward, inscribed with the names of the 
members of the royal family, that of the Prince of Wales at the top, with the three 
feathers showing above ; at the bottom there is another shield, the point extending to 
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the rim, inscribed: H. R. H | PRINCE | CONSORT | DIED 1861 Outside the outer circle, 
at the top, THE ROYAL FAMILY with a shamrock, thistle and rose on either side, and 
1837 1897 at the bottom, separated by the base of the Prince Consort’s shield. 
Various metals. Size 32. 

This obverse was also muled with three other reverses, one of which had five 
shields inscribed with the names and dates of accession and death (except one) of the 
Primates who have held office during Her Majesty’s reign. The shields are separated 
by a mitre and a crozier alternately ; at the bottom, in a trefoil, the royal arms ; on 
the centre an open Bible, with the words FEAR GOD HONOUR THE KING which is sur- 
rounded by a circle having the legend PRIMATES OF ENGLAND. 

Another reverse had in the centre an ornate tablet inscribed THE PRIME MIN- 
ISTERS | OF HER MAJESTY’S REIGN + Behind the tablet, at the left, a palm branch ; 
below, a portcullis with 1837 at the left and 1897 at the right; above the tablet, MAr- 
QUIS OF SALISBURY curving ; the whole surrounded by nine shields or tablets, each 
bearing the name of one of the Prime Ministers who held office during her reign ; alter- 
nating between these shields are the national flowers, —a rose, thistle or shamrock. 

The third represents a modern steamship, steaming to the left; in the exergue, 
which is wide, is a circle, in which is a locomotive emerging from a tunnel, with 
BRITISH above, and COMMERCE below, the words separated by the dates 1837 at left 
and 1897 at right ; at the left, the Eastern hemisphere and the caduceus of Mercury, 
and at the right the Western hemisphere and another caduceus. 

Another group of medals has a similar bust of the Queen, with vicToria above 
and QUEEN AND EMPRESS below, with an inscription on the field indicating the occa- 


sion for which it was struck, TO | COMMEM | ORATE | THE | SIXTIETH on the left, and 
YEAR | OF HER | MAJESTY’S | REIGN on the right. This obverse, like that of those de- 
scribed above, was cut by F, BOWCHER, whose name appears under the decollation, and 
it was also struck with five different reverses : on one appear the arms of Australia, 
below which is a smaller shield with the royal arms, the whole surrounded by a floral 


wreath, outside of which is the legend, MAY THE BLESSING OF GOD CONTINUE TO CROWN 


YOUR GLORIOUS REIGN. 

A second has the royal and Dominion arms on elliptical shields conjoined at 
the top, with the imperial crown above and the motto DIEU ET MON DROIT-on a 
ribbon below; under this is the cipher vri all surrounded by the legend, DoMINION 
OF CANADA on a tablet above, and THE RT HON, THE EARL OF ABERDEEN GOVERNOR 
GENERAL completing the circle. 

A third has upon the field a star of the ‘Order of the Star of India,” with its 
motto, HEAVEN'S LIGHT OUR GUIDE; a lotus flower on either side, INDIA irradiated 
above and the royal arms crowned below, dividing the dates in Roman numerals 1837 
1897 and four ciphers vRi one above and one below the lotus on either side. Legend 
above, GOD PRESERVE OUR QUEEN & KAISAR-I-HIND. 

A fourth has the arms of Cape Colony dividing the dates 1837 and 1897 on rib- 
bons; at the sides a crowned monogram. Legend, above the arms, GoD BLESS OUR 
QUEEN and below, CAPE COLONY; surrounding all are two lily wreaths ; that above 
falls from the royal arms at the top to the ciphers, and the other, below, extends up- 
wards to them. 

The fifth has the arms of New Zealand, with NEW ZEALAND on a ribbon below. 
Legend, GOD BLESS OUR QUEEN ; surrounding all is an olive wreath tied at the bottom 
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with a bow, divided at the top by the royal arms, crowned, and surmounted on the 
right and left at the sides by a circular medallion tablet on which is 60. 

This series is also struck in various metals, and is size 24. All the preceding were 
issued by Spink & Son of London. They were provided with a tricolor ribbon and 
clasp, on which were the royal arms, patriotic mottoes, etc., to be used if desired. 
The same firm issued still another series of five reverses, to be struck with the ob- 
verse last described, one of which had four tablets, with portraits of the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, his son and grandson; another has portraits, separated by palm 
branches, of the monarchs who had the four longest reigns previous to Victoria, viz. : 
Henry III (1216-72), Edward III (1327-1377), Elizabeth (1558-1603), and George III 
(1760-1820) ; a third had a winged figure of Peace standing on a globe, holding 
wreaths in her hands, with the dates 1837 and 1897; the fourth, a draped female 
figure standing, facing, holding in either hand a wreath upon a shield, which bear the 
dates 1837 AND 1897; while the fifth has the cipher vri in a wreath of palm with the 
royal crown above, and five shields with Europe, Asia, etc., over a marine view and 
other devices. Each of these have appropriate legends. 

Obverse, Coroneted bust to left. Legend, vicroRIA REGINA | ET IMPERATRIX. 
Reverse, IN COMMEMORATION [royal arms] vicToRIA | 1837—1897 between laurel and 
oak tied at bottom. In erergue, H. White-metal. 24, 39mm. 

Obverse, Diademed bust of the Queen to left. Legend, vicroria | REGINA. In 
exergue, 1837—1897. Reverse, Inscription in six lines, VICTORIA REG ET IMP | BORN 
1819 | CROWNED 1838 | MARRIED 1840 | SIXTIETH YEAR | 1897. Sprigs of rose, sham- 
rock and thistle. White-metal. 20, 31mm. : pendant from a crown pin, incused. 

Odverse, Coroneted bust to left. Legend, vicroriA REGINA. In exergue, 1897. 
Reverse, Within a wreath of oak and laurel, the inscription in seven lines, FoR THE | 
60° YEAR | OF | HER GRACIOUS | MAJESTY’S | REIGN | JUNE 1897. Brass. 16, 26mm. 

Obverse, Coroneted bust to left. Legend, vicroria D. G, BRITT. | REG. F. D. IND. 
imp. Reverse, within a pearled circle a castle ; above, WINDSOR CASTLE. In exergue, 
1090. Silver. 11, 17mm. Loop on edge. [From Stratford-upon-Avon. | 

Besides these, there are numerous metallic decorations, stars, crosses, bearing 
the Queen’s portrait, in metal and photograph, and data, names of Colonies, etc. ; and 
an enterprising American firm manufactured in the United States pins and buttons 
beautifully enamelled with portraits, legends and flags, and sold them in Great Britain- 

The Royal Mint did not issue any special Jubilee coinage. a}. C 





EDITORIAL. 
SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

THE article in a leading New York newspaper, to which reference has been made ona 
preceding page of the Journa/, on some recent medals and their engravers, with illustrations, 
even though the latter are but little above the average quality of the pictures which within the 
last few years have become a feature of the daily press, seems to us to require more than a 
passing comment. That gems of numismatic art should have been thought worthy of so 
prominent a place and so extended a notice in a paper whose shrewdness in catering to the 
demands of popular taste, it is universally admitted, are not surpassed by any of its competi- 
tors, marks the growth of public interest in a direction where indifference, if not contempt, 
has too long been the rule. Its appearance is therefore all the more gratifying to the lovers of 
numismatics. 
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The cultivation of the aesthetic nature cannot be accomplished by theories of art, and 
lectures or text-books on the science and its laws. Alison’s Essays on Taste, no matter how 
just and true were Lord Jeffrey’s praises, which he furnished to the Edinburgh Review, when 
it appeared; and Lord Kames’s Elements of Criticism, which delighted the metaphysical 
mind of Dugald Stewart; and even the famous Dialogues on Medals, by the great English 
essayist, which our ancestors read with pleasure if not profit, — whatever may have been their 
influence in establishing a correct standard of taste a century and more ago, failed to recog- 
nize the truth of the admirable statement of a recent writer, that “the production of art and 
its due appreciation are matters of sensibility, not of acquirement; matters of feeling, and not 
of knowledge.” 

It is not pretended that the works cited, with the possible exception of the “ Dialogues,” 
nor even the more recent works of Libke, Winckelman, and others, were written with any 
special design to advance numismatic art, even indirectly. No matter how much the appre- 
ciation of artistic beauty, whether in device or execution, might be increased by the study of 
these authors, the effect of that study was limited to the very few who were fortunate enough 
to have the time and the inclination to take up a labor so fascinating to those who have been 
privileged to do so. There are few who fail to recognize, consciously or not, the power of 
beauty in a greater or less degree ; but the tendency of the times for so many centuries has 
been utilitarian rather than aesthetic, that we may almost believe one of the chief articles of 
the popular creed is that the connection between beauty and utility is a matter about which no 
one need concern himself. Surely no one who compares the charming devices on the coins 
of ancient Greece with those upon the money of modern times will dispute this position. 

It was a hopeful sign when a commission of gentlemen of the highest ability in their 
several departments was formed, as was stated in the Journal some time ago, to suggest im- 
provements in the artistic character of our coinage,—if indeed there be any artistic character 
there to be improved. The results of their deliberations, and the recommendations which 
they may make, are awaited with the deepest interest by every lover of our favorite science. 
Such a movement has found an echo in the article, brief as it is, to which we have referred. 
But however promising may be the prospect, however hopeful we may be of its results, it must 
not be forgotten that “the great art epochs have always been when the many, not the few, 
were sensitive to beauty, and that the need of our times is not more complete training for 
the few, but wider opportunities for the cultivation of the sensibilities of the many.” 

This fundamental principle, without which there can be no advance, is coming to be 
recognized in the foundation of such institutions as the Art Museum of Boston, the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, and the Training Schools of Design which are springing up in 
our great cities. It was a grand thing when a liberal merchant of Boston adorned the Hall 
of the Brookline Grammar School which bears his name, with reproductions of the frieze of 
the Parthenon, and another, with like generosity, placed in the Art Room of the High School, 
in the same town, casts of some of the best statues of antiquity. The silent influence of 
these works cannot fail to make itself felt in the daily lives of the scholars; indeed, it has 
already borne fruit. Similar gifts, no doubt, are to be found elsewhere, but in America we 
have been slow to follow the examples set us in London and Paris which are now yielding 
such rich returns. And it is a matter on which every lover of art may congratulate himself, 
that the time has at last arrived when this principle has found recognition, however feeble that 
may yet be. When our National Government shall discover the value to all our citizens of 
collections of the finest examples of ancient art, like those of the British Museum and those 
of a similar character in Paris, Dresden, and other cities abroad, we may hope that the 
numismatic art, like its sister arts of sculpture and painting, will have a” new birth. To deny 
the possibility of such a renascence may delay the day we hope for, but its dawning rays have 
already appeared, and we believe its coming is sure. 





